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Is It the Man or the System? 


OST people are very prone to con- 
fuse people and principles. We 
are easily impressed or affected by per- 
sonalities, and permit merely human 
qualities to obscure our appreciation and 
understanding of things that are much 
more durable... For example, a man who 
lived in a medium-sized city one day 
met on the street a friend whom he had 
formerly met regularly at church meet- 
ings. He remarked to the friend that 
he had not seen him at church for quite 
a while. “Why,” the man replied, “I 
don’t like the Reverend , sol 
changed over to another church,” and he 
gave the name of another denomination. 
It is much the same in secular insti- 
tutions. We are so affected by the 
personalities identified with, them that 
we often lose sight of the principles for 
which they stand. We find ourselves 
rendering devotion to people, rather 
than to principles. What was this man’s 
motivation in going to church—to weigh 
the character of his minister or to wor- 
ship his God? Truly devout people are 
only superficially affected by the good 
or bad qualities of those who compose 
the ministry of their church; they are 
devoted to their religion itself and to 
following its particular precepts. 
This confusion of people and institu- 
tions is one of the commonest of human 
rrors. In fact, we often find it difficult 
to determine whether an institution is 
great because of what it has done and 
what it stands for, or because of some 
dominating personality that pervades 
every aspect of it. It is true that some 





kinds of institutions flourish because of 
the talents of some one individual; they 
trade in his ideas and skills. When this 
central character disappears from the 
scene the institution itself disappears; 
and there are numerous examples of this 
in the fields of art and politics. But in 
the average business it is unwise and 
unjust to become enthralled by and de- 
pendent upon one individual—whether 
he is in the top of the company or a 
leader or head of a minor department. 
Our interest should be in what he does 
—whether the operation under him is 
well handled. We should not be daz- 
zled or depressed by his personal 
characteristics. 


You often hear people say: “Jones is 


doing _a wonderful job in that depart-__ 


ment. I’m afraid if we take him out 
of it the thing will fall apart.” Or you 
will hear: “That organization will col- 
lapse if Smith leaves it.” 

If these statements are true, neither 
Jones nor Smith is doing a good job. 
They have made the organization too 
dependent on them; they are not build- 
ing organizations that will back them 
up. There are individuals who rely on 
this “indispensability” to get them 
through their business life. They nurture 
this belief in themselves. They like to 
hear it said of them: “If anything ever 
happens to Brown, I don’t know what 
we'd do.” They will go so far as to 
perpetrate minor disruptions that coin- 
cide with their absence from the depart- 
ment, just to show how bad things could 
get if they were not there all the time. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK 
~~ Optimistic predictions for 1948 have 
now been extended to include the whole 
first half of the year, but few business 
observers seem inclined to make definite 
statements about the latter half. 

Wholesale prices have been seesawing 
somewhat, but the tendency is for each 
new peak to be somewhat higher than 
the last. The National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, in its January sur- 
vey, reports that competition is growing 
and that greater resistance to high prices 
is being felt. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of 
living index, after remaining unchanged 
from September to October, edged up 
another 1.1 points in November to 164.9. 

Wages of factory workers will now 
buy more than they would a year ago— 
figured on either an hourly or a weekly 
basis—but in the case of many other 
groups, prices have outrun incomes by a 
considerable extent. 

Business expenditures for new plant 
and equipment will be large during the 
first quarter of the year. Estimates by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
SEC are that some $4 billion will be 
spent for this purpose, as compared with 
$3 billion in the same quarter last year. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Measured by the number of units con- 
structed, home building in 1947 sur- 
passed any previous year on record, with 
the exception of the peak years of the 
20’s—1923-25—the Department of Com- 
merce reports. It qualifies this state- 
ment, however, by pointing out that! if 
the number of units were considered in 
relation to the number of new families, 
the showing would probably not be so 
impressive. 

Total building permit values for De- 
cember (Dun & Bradstreet, 215 cities) 


(Continued on page 2) 
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showed a 6.3 per cent advance over No- 
vember, and were more than double the 
values for December, 1946. 


FAILURES 

The upward trend in failures, which 
was evident all through 1947, is continu- 
ing this year. Failures for the first three 
weeks of the year totaled 315, as com- 
pared to 170 in the corresponding period 
of 1947, Dun & Bradstreet reports. 

In the week ending January 22, the 
number was 109, as against 52 in the 
same week of 1947, and 24 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 
accounted for 95 of the week’s total. and 
11 of these involved liabilities of 
$100,000 or more each. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 

Dun & Bradstreet’s daily wholesale 
‘price index (30 basic commodities) set 
a new high in mid-January, rising to 
308.82 (1930-32 = 100), but by the 
end of the month had dropped back to 
301.01. 

Similarly, the Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food price index hit $7.28 on 
January 13, a new all-time peak, but by 
January 27 was back again to $7.17. On 
January 28, 1947, this index stood at 
$6.18. 

PRODUCTION 

In the last part of 1947, production hit 
a new postwar high, slightly above the 
peak of last March, but the January 
showing is not expected to be quite so 
good, mainly because of shipping delays 
occasioned by bad weather. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Dollar volume of retail sales in the 
four weeks ending January 24 was 6 per 
cent above the figure for the correspond- 
ing month of 1947. Extremely cold 
weather in the latter part of the month 
checked gains somewhat, however. 

Retail volume in December estab- 
lished an all-time peak, bringing the 
dollar volume for the year to about 
$118 billion, an all-time high. 
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The Listening Post 





Industry councils * Management is 
following with interest the industry 
council plan sponsored by Philip Mur- 
ray. This promises to be the subject of 
fine-drawn ideological struggle within 
unions, where opinion is divided, on the 
proposal, and of considerable opposition 
in industrial circles. The plan, which 
calls for the establishment of a council 
for each industry, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management and 
government, may be forwarded by cre- 
ating a general impression that the wage- 
price spiral has reached the point where 
a catastrophe can be avoided only by 
some such action. 

Labor propagandists are working hard 
lo promote this last idea, because they 
know that the more uncertainty can be 
planted in the minds of individual work- 
ers, farmers, and business men, the bet- 
ter chance there is for such a plan to 
take hold and flourish. It appears to be 
a movement to change collective bar- 
gaining to collective planning. 


Money ° Business corporations will 
spend about $22 or $23 billion for plant 
and equipment and working capital this 
year, according to J. H. Riddle, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, of 
which some $8 or $9 billion will have 
to come from outside sources. 

Mr. Riddle was one of a group of ex- 
perts who took part in a panel discussion 
of the question, “Where is the money 
coming from?” at the AMA Finance 
Conference in New York, January 15-16. 
Their analysis of the situation may be 
boiled down to the following: 

1. The inflow of investment funds 
into the equity market is far below what 
might be normally expected in an 
economy employing 60 million people 
and producing a gross national product 
of $230 billion a year. Tax policy, 
“cheap money” and high margin re- 
quirements are among the factors which 
have brought about this state of affairs. 

2. Commercial bank credit will con- 
tinue to be available for essential work- 
ing capital purposes, but “rates will be 
firmer and banks will be much more 
cautious in their lending policies.” 

3. Savings banks will probably ex- 
pand their holdings of corporate securi- 
ties, but savings bank deposits, exclusive 
of dividend credits, are not likely to 
increase appreciably during 1948. 

4. Insurance companies will have 
about $5 billion available for the pur- 
chase of new issues of corporate bonds, 





loans and stocks, state and municipal 
bonds, and real estate mortgages—bot 
for new money and refunding. But a 
large part of this sum is already spoken 
for. In fact, some estimates are to the 
effect that most of the funds may be 
already committed, as they become 
available, through the first three to six 
months of 1948. 


Inflation ¢ In a period like the pres- 
ent, said Dr. Marcus Nadler, Professor 
of Finance, New York University, the 
business man may say to himself: 

1. I can assume that the inflation 
will not come to an end in 1948. There- 
fore, I will go ahead and buy everything 
I can and profit from the increase in 
prices. Or— 

2. I really don’t know what is going 
to happen. Therefore, I will buy only 
as much as I need. If prices go up and 
the spiral of inflation continues, I will 
make smaller profits; but if the spiral 
comes to an end, I will lose less. 

Dr. Nadler himself recommends the 
second policy. “If you take a period of 
20 or 30 years,” he said, “you will find 
that businesses in general lose more 
from speculating in inventories than 
they make. Therefore, I would plan as 
though the readjustment would take 
place in 1948, and chance not making 
as much profit as I otherwise would.” 


Upgrading ° To reinforce a policy 
of promotion from within, one of the 
largest companies in the country has 
established a detailed “personnel inven- 
tory” of its salaried employees—who 
number about 24,000 and are scattered 
throughout the United States. 

A complex card layout and coding 
system is used, designed to make pos- 
sible the immediate recognition of all 
employees on the salary roll who possess 
the qualifications for each new position 
opening, and duplicate records are fur- 
nished to division managements in order 
to encourage sounder local personnel 
administration. 


Contracts ¢ In the last issue of Man- 
agement News it was reported that the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford and the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass union contracts would expire 
on January 31. This is incorrect. The 
contracts were originally written to ter- 
minate on that date, but were extended, 
before the effective date of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, to May 1, 1948. 


James O. RIcE 
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The Outlook for Office Unionization in °48 


ee. announcing new membership fig- 


ures recently, the AFL’s Office Employees 
International Union reported that the 
number of members under its collective 
bargaining agreements had risen from 
20,000 to about 35,000. A rise was re- 
ported also by the CIO’s United Office 
and Professional Workers Union, which 
stated that its membership had reached 
the 100,000 mark. 

UOPWA has not yet signed the non- 
Communist affidavit required by the 
Labor Management: Relations Act of 
1947, which means that it cannot obtain 
certifications from the National Labor 
Relations Board. The AFL union, which 
has signed, may therefore be expected to 
enjoy a somewhat freer hand in solicit- 
ing new members. 


But whatever the negative implica- 
tions for further expansion of member- 
ship in unions which do not sign the 
affidavit, it is certain that the AFL Office 
Employees Union cannot recruit sufh- 
ciently to put it on a par with UOPWA 
in membership strength. 

For this reason, it might be expected 
that unionization of office employees 
would show little tendency to increase 
during 1948. However, these two unions 
are by no means the only ones in the 
white collar field. 

Some of the production workers’ 
unions which have been taking in white 
collar workers may at last launch 
vigorous drives to recruit their white 
collar associates; some of these, in fact. 
resolved to do so at recent conventions. 
And about two-thirds of the production 
workers’ unions in the white collar field 
have signed the non-Communist affidavit. 

Membership prospects cannot, of 
course, be gauged on the possibility of 
certification alone, but it is a factor to 
be considered. 

Here is the record to date: 

Unions in the white collar field which 
have signed the non-Communist affidavit 
include: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—CIO 

Associated Unions of America—IND 

Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 


ee Implement Workers of America, 


United—CIO 
Chemical Workers Union, International 
P 


Electrical Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—AFL 
— International Association of 





Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, Industrial Union of—CIO 

Metal Workers Union, Interstate (Divi- 
sion of Mechanics Educational Society 
of America) —IND 

Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, International—AFL 

Office Employees International Union 

FL 


Oil Workers International Union—CIO 

Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Work- 
ers of America, United—CIO 

Salaried Unions, National Federation of 
—IND 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, International 
Brotherhood of—AFL 

Utility Workers Union of America—CIO 


Unions in the white collar field which 
have not so far signed the affidavit 
include: 


Communications Association, American 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, United—CIO 

Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America, United—CIO 

Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, International—CIO 

Mine Workers of America, United (Dis- 
trict 50)—AFL 

Office and Professional Workers of 
America, United—CIO 

Steelworkers of America, United—CIO 

—— Workers Union of America 
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Overtime Payment to 
Exempt Personnel 


The overtime clause in contracts with 
office employees is often ambiguous, for 
management may not intend it to apply 
to those who are exempt under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—administrative, 
supervisory, and professional employees 
—and yet fail to state this clearly in 
the contract. AMA’s Research Depart- 
ment analyzed 30 office contracts to 
determine whether exempt personnel are 
covered by the overtime clause: As 
shown in the following table, six con- 
tracts specify that exempt employees are 
not to be paid for overtime; four provide 
for overtime payment under certain 
conditions; and 20 (or 66% per cent) 
make no reference at all to exempt 
personnel. 


Payment. for Overtime to Employees 
Exempt Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


Number of contracts analyzed.... 30 
ot meemtaoed (6.5.65 6 sv ceccc gees 20 
Se ey eer rer 6 
Not paid to those earning $5000 or 
more a year except in the case of 
certain classifications named in 
appendix to the contract....... 





Not paid to those in jobs that can- 
not be put on rigid schedule— 
union and management to deter- 
mine such jobs jointly ......... l 
Paid if overtime is scheduled by 
supervisor; incidental overtime 
ee IEE 6 va cos nscs cacaadoe 1 
Paid for planned work on 6th day 
at straight time, and double time’ 
on 7th day and holidays ....... 1 

Inquiry by AMA to the 20 companies 
that do not mention exempt personnel 
in the overtime clause reveals: In six 
instances the clause does apply to 
exempt employees, providing, of course. 
that they are eligible for inclusion in 
the bargaining unit. In another nine of 
the companies, exempt employees are 
all excluded from the bargaining unit, 
and consequently are not covered by the 
clause. But five companies rely only 
on an informal understanding with the 
union that employees not covered by the 
Wage-Hour Law will not claim over- 
time pay. 

Following are examples of clauses 
found in contracts making it explicit 
that exempt personnel are not to be paid 
for overtime: 

This section [overtime pay] shall 
apply only to those employees covered 


by provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 





The provisions of this article shall 
not apply to any “administrative” em- 
ployee as defined by Regulations 541.2 
and determined by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions and authorized under 
Section 13a 1 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. 


The following clauses contain limita- 
tions within which some companies pay 
exempt personnel for overtime: 


All planned hours of work performed 
by exempt employees on the 6th day 
shall be paid for at straight time. Ex- 
empt employees who perform planned 
work on Sunday shall, if Sunday is the 
7th consecutive day worked in the week, 
receive “compensation of approximately 
one day’s pay in addition to straight 
time rate for that day. Observed holi- 
days worked shall be paid for at the rate 
of double time. 





[Administrative and professional em- 
ployees, exempt under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act], shall be paid for extra 
hours only when scheduled by the super- 
visor. Incidental overtime worked shall 
be regarded as casual and a part of the 
job requirement and not subject to in- 
clusion in schedules. Schedules will 
be prepared on a monthly basis, in 
advance, and expressed in terms of 
equivalent weekly hours. As a general! 
policy schedules requiring Sunday and’ 
holiday work should he avoided. 


Any employee who receives $5,000 or 
more per annum (and whose classifica- 
tion is not included in Appendix 
[attached to contract] at the time of the 
signing of this Agreement) shall not be 
subject to this [article]. 
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Personnel Meeting 
Expected to Draw 
Large Attendance 


Conference to Be Held 
February 16-18 


Some 2,000 executives from all types 
of industry are expected to attend the 
AMA Mid-Winter Personnel Conference 
in Chicago, February 16-18. Sessions, 
which will be held at the Palmer House, 
are under the direction of John A. 
Stephens, Vice President, U. S. Steel. 
and AMA Vice President for the Per- 
sonnel Division. 

Topics for discussion include: “Em- 
ployee Relations and Top Management 
Planning,” “World Labor Trends— 
Their Significance to American -Indus- 
trial Relations,” “Effects of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act,” “Profit- 
Sharing and Extra Compensation Polli- 
cies,” “Employee Security Trends,” 
“Communication and Industrial Coop- 
eration,” and “Advances in Personnel 
Techniques.” 

Among the speakers will be: Cyrus 
S. Ching, Director, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; Robert N. 
Denham, General Counsel, NLRB; E. H. 
van Delden, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany; Lemuel R. Boulware, Vice 
President, General Electric; Charles E. 
Shaw, Manager of Employee Relations 
Overseas, Standard Oil (New Jersey) ; 
Hines H. Baker, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Humble Oil & Refining Company; 
W. H. Wheeler, Jr., President, Pitney- 
Bowes; M. A. Heidt, Vice President, 
Bendix Aviation; Dr. Charles F. Roos, 
President, Econometric Institute; Gilbert 
W. Fitzhugh, Third Vice President, 
Metropolitan Life; H. Charles Kwasha, 
Kwasha & Lipton; D. N. Warters, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Bankers Life Com- 
pany; Clark Kerr, University of 
California; W. Hayes Yeager. Ohio 
State University; C. H. Lawshe, Purdue 
University; Dr. William McGehee, Di- 
rector of Personnel Research. Fieldcrest 
Mills. Marshall Field & Company; Dr. 
Earl F. Lutz, General Motors; C. Canby 
Balderston, Dean, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce; and Harvey W. 


Brown, President, IAM. 





CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN 





Joun A. STEPHENS 


Conference to Present 
Plan for Coordinating 
All Marketing Activity 


The AMA Marketing Conference, 
March 18-19 in New York, will present 
a program for coordinating all aspects 
of the marketing function—research, 
advertising, sales, etc.—and for keying 
these activities to. production schedules 
for more economical operation. 

Sessions will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, and will be under the di- 
rection of W. E. Jones, Vice President, 
Scranton Lace Company, and AMA Vice 
President for the Marketing Division. 


Topics scheduled for discussion in- 
clude: “Marketing Is a Top Manage- 
ment Function,” “A New Concept. of 
Marketing Management,” “Marketing 
and Product Research for Continuing 
Usefulness,” “Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Salesmen,” “Cutting Sales’ and 
Distribution Costs,” “Eliminating Turn- 
over Through Manpower Standardiza- 
tion,” “A New Approach to Advertising 
Budgets,” “Pricing for Profit in a 
Period of Inflation,” “Are Budget Con- 
trols Necessary?” “Is There an Export 
Market?” and “The Sales Department’s 
Responsibility for Inventory Control.” 





The President’s Scratch-Pa 
(Continued from page 1) 


Such meanness is, of course, repugnant 
to the average normal person. 

Any man who is so indispensable to 
his organization is a liability to it, not 
an asset. As an executive at one impor- 
tant company said to me once: “We find 
that the ‘indispensable’ man must go. It’s 
dangerous to keep anyone around who 
thinks like that.” But other companies 
are much more gullible. The top officers 
live under quiet tension worrying what 
they would do if they should lose some 
“key” man. They are overawed by his 
personal qualities, or will not trouble 
themselves to insure that other people 
are learning the job that this wonder 
worker is doing. Actually, his perform- 
ance should be rated just as rigorously 
on how well he develops understudies 
among his associates as on any other 
factor for which he is responsible. 

Many competent and modest people 
are not seriously missed when for some 
reason others take over their former 
responsibilities. Thousands of such 
people form the backbone of American 
management. They are the people who 
do their jobs quietly and well, who build 
enduring systems and train qualified 
people to carry on after them. 

But in the other type of case—the 
fellow who trades on his temperament— 
the real fault goes back to top manage- 
ment itself. It is the old failing of con- 
fusing personalities and principles—of 
being too much affected by the minister 
and net sufficiently devoted to the prin-— 
ciples for which he stands. 


Lb & Loca 


Four-Day Conference 
On Packaging Planned 

New developments in the packaging 
field will be reported on at AMA’s 
four-day Packaging Conference to be 
held at the Auditorium in Cleveland, 
April 26-29. The conference sessions 
will run concurrently with the Asso- 
ciation’s 17th Annual Packaging Exposi- 
tion, which is expected to be larger tha 
ever before. The Exposition will con- 
tinue for five days, through April 30. 

E. A. Throckmorton, AMA Packaging 
Vice President, is in charge of the Con- 
ference. 








